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ORIGINAL MORAL TALES 





Tis true, nobility 's confined to none ; 
“tg rilds the cottage, and may leave the throne 
+ As when some river, from another source, 
“ s Thseugh cleansing sands, is filter’d in its course.” 


VIRGINIA ST. VICTOR, 
AN AMERICAN TALE. 
allie 
CHAPTER IV. 


And bere before thy throne I swear, 
“ From my beart’s inmost core to tear 

“ Love, hope, remembrance, though they are — 
“Linked with each quivering life-string there 


HexaierTa, without uttering a sound, sank, life- 


| 
less, upon the grass. But Virginia, who saw that Ju-) 
lius had caught by a hemlock tree, just below, pre-| 
served her senses, and looking over the edge, called }) 
to him, and asked bim if he were hurt ? He was sitting | 
in the thick branches of the tree, and seemed too), 
much stunned to speak. 

Virginia again asked him, in an almost inarticulate | 
voice, if he was hurt: ? 


“No,” he said, “ Tam not—but I feel rather strange | 


when I think what [ have escaped; my situation here | 
is not very pleasant, but I do not see how I am to get | 
up, the rock is so smooth above.’ | 

“If you wilt reach me your handkerchief I will try 
lo help you.’ 

He put it on the end of a stick and handed it to her, | 
and with that and her’s and Henrietta’s, he managed 
to get up; and Virginia left him, saying she would| 
runto the brook to get some water to revive Hen- 


rietta, 
Julius was now first aware of he 


“| * But why should I perplex myself?” he exclaimed ; | 


alarm at Virgimia’s pale countenance and rapid step ; 
she staggered towards them, and fell on the grass, for 
her feelings, poor girl, had been forcibly kept down, 
but now she could hold out no longer. She did not 
faint, however; aud being restored by a little wine 
they gave her, was soon able to follow them, slowly, 


to the spot where she had left Julius and Henrietta, 


| The tears shed that day, were only known to the trees | 


and wild flowers, among which she lingered. 


As the nerves of Julius and Henrietta were too 


j}much shaken to ride home on horseback, Miss Chap- 
‘man and Mr. Darford took the horses, and they went! 


home in the wagon. Thus adding another to those 


parties of pleasure over which a gloom has been cast! 
_ by the rashness of some headstrong person. 


Julius tossed and tossed long on his bed that night, 

| before sleep would relieve his aching eyes and libs. | 
He had attained the object of his and his mother’s! 
ambition ; he had secured the affections of the wealthy, 
‘and beautiful Henrietta, and riches and pleasure danc- | 
| ed before his imagination, and enlivened the future | 
with their lustre. But still he was not completely) 
happy. ‘The pale face of Virginia was constantly be- 
fore him; and there was a calm despair in her eyes 
as she stood looking at him, while he was assisting 
Henrietta to the carriage, which haunted him still. 


*Lam not actually engaged to her: and if I were, she 
| could not be so unreasonable as to expect I should: 
| sacrifice the happiness of Henrietta and myself to) 
please her.” 


But still, at the end of every argument, the question 


rye , ; 
The wext day, as Julius was pondermg on what had 
zzled how to pre ceed in regard to \ iw 


ginia, a letter was handed him 


| assed, and pu 


; he opened it, and read 
as to'lows:; 

* Dear Julius—I no longer mistake the 
your sentiments for Miss Welling 
and l wiite 


nature ot 
You love her— 
‘this to entreat you not to let any feelings 
in regard to me induce you to hesitate in pursuing 
From this moment you 


are free; and believe me when I 


the dictates of your heart. 
say, you have my 
entire concurrence in any step you may take towards 
gaining the affections of the above-mentioned lady 
And that you and she may always enjoy perfect hap- 


piness, is the sincere wish of Virneinta.” 


Things went on briskly after this at Beckford. Eve 
ry one was lively and happy. Julius and Henrietta 
Gertrude, Miss Chap- 
man, Easton, and Darford, were happy because they 
Mrs. and 
| Mr. Marston weve happy because their son was to be 


so well married, Old Welling and Miss Nitty were 


were of course perfectly so. 


were to be bridesmaids and groomsmen, 


| happy in the bustle and confusion of getting ready ; 
_and all the rest of the village were happy because 


there was a wedding to take place. "There was no- 
thing now but riding, walking, and fishing parties, 
and Virginia was among them, the gayest of the gay 
the life of the party. She seemed to have been light- 
ened of a burden or a grief which had long preyed 


on her. All who knew her wondered at the change, 


H but thought the gaiety of a dashing wedding in their 


Six weeks 
had now elapsed, and Julius and Henrietta were mar- 
ried ; and soon after Miss Kitty gave out invitations 


quiet little village had roused even her, 


r situation, and as|| would arise—* But am I not acting dishonourably ?: 


he gazed on her lying there so cold and lifeless, the |, Am I not acting wrong: 2” Who ever answered him-} for a ball at Locust Grove, 
BE ’ 


tears sprang to his eyes— 

“ Poor, dear, sweet Henrietta,” he said, “ and was 
it anxiety for me that reduced you to this? Can I, for, 
amoment hesitate between such deep, heartfelt ten-| 
dJerness as this, and Virginia’s cold indifference ? No! 


she has shown by her calmness and composure this, 


hour, that she cannot love me as this sweet creature 
Joes.” 

He was once fully convinced of Virginia’s deep 
attachment, but he was now willing to believe it was 
not so—therefore it seemed soto him. He pressed | 
his cold lips and hands to Henrietta’s forehead, and 
with the touch she by degrees revived. 
self up, and parting her rich curls, she looked around, 
bewildered, 

“Tam sure,” she said, faintly, “ there is something 
lcannot recolleet-—what can it be ? Ah,nowl know,” 
she screamed ; Oh, Julius! dear Julius, where is he?” 


She attempted to rise and run to the edge, but she’ 


‘as still too weak ; and as she fell back in his arms, 
le exclaimed, 

“Here he is, dearest Henrietta !—safe, and happier 
Nan he has ever been before.” 

But I will spare the reader the tender ecclaircisse- 
“ent, sure that he or she must have read of, or parti- 
‘pated in, many such a scene. Suffice it to say, 


“ She listened with a flitting blush, 
“ With downcast eyes, and modest grace.” 


\ud, in plain prose, consented to be his wife. 
in the mean time the fishing party, who had been 
Wietly seated beside the brook, nad sprung up in 


Raising her-| 


self yes, to such a question ? At least Julius did not; 
but forcing down all good feelings, he at last came to 
the conclusion that he was acting in the best possible 
manner, and that no one could complain of him! 

But what were Virginia’s feelings as she sat, all 
alone, in her dreary little chamber, that night ? 

“ Oh, it is all over,” she said to herself with a sigh ; 
“] see it now—he loves Henrietta, and is alienated 
from me for ever. Ah! with what tenderness and| 
| solicitude did he lead her down the mountain; and) 
| after coldly thanking me for my assistance in his peril, | 
seemed to forget I was in existence. Well,” added) 
she, “ let him go—are there not things worth caring) 
for on earth beside love ? Are there not religion, cha-| 
rity, friendship ?>—I will shake off this unworthy weak- 
ness, and turn to my duty. TI will visit the sick and) 
poor, and no one shall say,” she continued, raising he 
head, and shaking back her dark curls—* no one shall. 
| say Virginia St. Victor is heart-broken, and sighing’ 
and mourning over a faithless lover. One trial more 
—I will write to him a letter of dismissal, and then’ 
farewell to all those dreams of hope—those sc hemes | 
of happiness for the future, which have cheered me in 
my sorrows for many a lonely day.” 

As she said this, the tears, in spite of herself, burst 
forth, and covering her face with her hands, she wept 
in the anguish and misery of her heart. 
recovering, she compressed her lips firmly together, | 
and forcibly pressing back the tears with her hand, 
she was once more firm and calm; and those were 
the last she ever shed for Julius Marston. 


| 














But svon)} 


Every mantuamaker in Beckford was put in requi- 


_sition; every young heart beat anxiously for the hour 


to arrive. At last it came—and at seven o’clock the 
company began to assemble at Mr. Welling’s. At 


ithe upper end of the room the bride sat, on a sofa, 
'with ber bridesmaids each side of her. 
_was simply white satin, and her pearl ornaments were 


Her dress 


the wonder and admiration of all the room, She sat 
looking down on her fan, and listening with a grave 
dignity to the remarks of her bridesmaids. The 
guests had now almost all arrived. At last came Vir- 
ginia, As she came in the door, she was looking down 
and smiling at some remark of the groomsman who 
led ber in; but when she entered the room, she rais- 
ed her head, and as sho gazed around on the compa- 
ny, the bright flash of her eyes almost startled them. 


| - e . 
r| Her dress was of white silk, and showed her noble 


form, her smooth white neck, and round polished 
arms to more advantage than they had ever appear- 
ed before. Her dark hair was parted smoothly on 
het high white forehead, and she wore no ornament 
on it except a small wreath of natural white rosebuds 
jac ross the front. She walked up the room with a 
| proud and graceful step, and after making a low cur- 
| tesy to the bride, took her seat. 

As beautiful as the company had allowed the bride 
to be, yet they were unanimous now in saying they 
|had never before beheld so grand and beautiful a crea- 





ture as Virginia St. Victor. 


In compliment to the bride, contra-dances were 
‘called, and she took her place at the top with Easton. 
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Below them were the bridesmaids: next to them Vir 


gina who could dance contra-dance: ind 1 Mi 
Welling, who declared he would dance on ch an 
occasion as this. and he had selected her as heing the 
finest woman in the room: the rest of the company 


‘ tood below them 


Henrietta went down the dance with a very pretty, 
languid, matronal dignity, very becoming in a brice 
the bridesmaids were gay, and danced with spit ; but 


Virginia—she was the delight and astonishment of 
the room; she flashed by them, with a light raised 
step; her cheeks were bright crimson, and her dark 
hazle eves shone with such a dazzling lustre, the rays 
could almost be seen shining on her cheeks. Never 
was there one so gay and joyous as she appeared that) 
night 

When the dance was finished, the young people all 
crowded around her, and the bride seemed almost for- 
eutten Wherever she stood she was surrounded by 
a circle of admuring listeners, and she either display 
ed her talents for conversation, her strong mind and 
great information in some argument with one of the 


circle, or her wit and humour in amusing discourse | 


and repartees. All felt they had never known her be- 
fore, and all were equally surprised at the change im 


her. The strangers in the room were charmed with! 
her, and wondered how the bridegroom could have | 
chosen Henrietta when there was such a delightful) 
creature in the same place, There were several there) lifeless, in Christiana’s arms, 
that night, who remembered afterwards that Christia- | 
na had followed Virginia round the room, wherever) bert, told him to say Miss St. Victor was indisposed, 
she went, looking at her with so much anxiety ex-| and she was going home with her. He soon return- 


she exclaimed, in a wild, mournful tone, “ what have 
, that tiis sorrow and anguish should fall upon 
Why should there be so many happy 
iid LT alone plunged in the depth of mise 
thou knowest how I have struggled to « 


come this weakness until my heart-strings are broken.” 


and Virginia’s head rested on her shoulder. 

she continued, in such a low tone of mise- 
ry that it went to Christiana’s heart, “ isit not hard to 
forgotten—to 
where 1 loved so traly 2?) Christiana, I left that room 

because I was afraid I should scream out in the agony 

of my feelings, even when I stood so smiling and so 
but it is worse here; what a frightful calmness 
there is all around! It strikes a chill on my heart, i 

is such a contrast on all that is going on within me. 
How immoveable those dark trees stand—not all the 

Oh, let’s £0, 
Christiana,” she said, wildly; * Oh, I think I could 
bear the noise and happiness of a ball-room, rathe r 
than look on them, and that cold moon, who goes on 
her course, round and round, and shines on weeping 
eves and aching hearts as cold and bright as ever, 
she screamed, as Christiana turn- 
ed to go, “ | would not endure what I have for the last | On the contrary, the Fail of Velino has been ap- 


But—oli no! no 


few hours for worlds! Teannot bear nt! I cannot bear 
it!” she sobbed out, and sinking back, fell once more 


She laid her quietly down, and sending for Guyse- 





ee 





tor there are few situations where an artificial catarac: 
could be more than beautiful, but this is exquisite 
An ancient castle crowns the summit of the lofty 
mountam near you: and numberless rills run dows 


near the main sheet of water. But one of the mow 


yeautiful objects is occasioned by the quantity of foam 


produced by the fall, which ascends in clouds, and, 


j being collected by a projecting ridge, runs down jin 


innumerable littl cascades, and as you cannot at first 
divine the cause, the rock seems bursting with the 
waters tt holds in its bosom. Besides its other attr; 
butes, this fall has the best of al charms—association 
It is in Italy, is a work of the Romans,—thes 
foaming waters wash the walls of the Eternal City! 

When the admirer of nature’s wonders visits Nia. 
gara, he travels through distant forests, just beginning 
to be the residence of civilized men; and he reflects 
upon the generations of aboriginal inhabitants that 
vanished from these woods during many centuries, as 
the foam of the cataract has risen daily to fall again, 
and to be swept away. But they have passed, and 
have left no memorials: the traveller is forced in. 
ward for topics of meditation; the scene wants drape. 
ry; it ts too much like the summit of Chimborazgo, 
of unequalled loftiness, but freezing cold. 


proached in a course from the Vale of Clitumnus, 
‘towards the banks of the Tiber; the ruin of Augus- 
tus’s Bridge, at Narn, is to be the picture of to-mor- 
row. Agrippa’s Pantheon is soon to be seen. We 
have not the feeling of sadness that we are at the end 
of an enjoyment when we have beheld this wonder, 


. i feaere "i 
pressed in her countenance, that they were puzzled | ed, and they bore the wretched Virginia to the carriage. | sentiment which forces itself upon the traveller who 


what to attribute it to; and there were a few who af 


When they had got home, they laid her down in the! stands between Erie and Ontario. Such causes give 


terwards recollected observing that whenever Virginia moonlight, on an old-fashioned sofa, and Guysebert) a richness and mellowness to the scene, which cannot 


passed the bridegroom, gaily smiling and talking ; or) left them, saying he would go for a physician. 
when he turned his eyes towaids the spot where she) 


stood, so brilliant and lively, charming her auditors 
with her wild animation, that he would turn away 
with a sigh; and a cold shudder scemed to creep over 
him. 


At the time this excited but slight surprise, but cir- 
cumstances afterwards brought it to their minds. Co-) == 
tillions were now called, but as Virginia could not|| 
dance them, she said she would stand by and look on. 
Christiana had been prevailed on to join, aff@ she now) the falls of Terni. Though the quantity of water is 
/ much less than the Rhine discharges at Schaffhausen, | 


took her place with Vander Dolen. It was not long, 
yet the scene is much more imposing, from the greater 


however, before she glanced ber eye round the room, 
and Virginia was ypowhere to be seen. She laid her) height of the precipice. 
hand on her partner’s arm; her face was as pale as 


death— 


and she darted out of the room before he could ask he: 


any questions. 








LANDSCA PE. 


* How beautiful to view the varied sight 

“ OF forest waving, and of rainbow bright, 

* And glowing clouds all burnished in the sun, 
* As through the sky his circled rouad is done.” 











ARACT AT TERNI. 
Turre is a rare union of beauty and grandeur in’ 


pletely absorbs the imagination, 
as an overwhelming majesty that belongs to| 

“Guysebert,” she said, “ you must get another la- ‘its flood of waters, and which at first stupifies the fa-' 
dy to take my place—I must look after Virginia”—) culties of every observer ; but Terni has an attractive) 
| grandeur, which induces you to advance deliberately | 





The rapids in the American river, before you reach 


| operate upon the transatlantic cataract. 
| Yet, with all this, if we could select but one of the 
| two wonders to be seen, it would not be easy to de- 
cide between their respective claims. Men of the 
| sterner mould would choose the object of unmingled 
sublimity, and those of milder sentiment, that which 
| isthe perfection of grandeur and beauty. It is not 
unlike a comparison between Homer and Virgil. 


The Italian fall of waters is indeed 








“ A matchless cataract, 
“ Horribly beautiful! But on the verge, 
“ From side to side, beneath the glittering morn 
* An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 
“ Like Hope upon a death-bed, and unworn 
“ Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 
“ By the distracted waters,—bears, serene, 


Niagara alone more coin-| [us brilliant hues with ali their beams unsboro ; 
The American ca- 


' * Resembling, ’mid the torture of the scene, 
| “ Love watching Madness, with unalterable mien.” 
| 


The impression which is produced by the sight ofa 
great waterfall is unique: unlike any of our other feel- 
ings, it makes the most giddy thoughtful, and offer 
many points of comparison with human life. The 


| — P , > ehis ‘ 4“ . ave te | ks 
} : to examine a wonder which nature and art have uni- |} jand-marks are permanent as the fields we live in, the 
The windows of the room opened out on a balcony | ted to produce. 


which ran quite round the house. Christiana hastily |) 
traversed this, until she came to the opposite end to) the edge of the precipice, combined with the distant 
the ball-room. The bright moon shone over half the |! roar of the falls, form a more sublime spectacle than| 


waters fleeting as our breath; the plunge that thes 
make into unknown depths, like our descent into the 
grave ; the rainbow which sits upon the abyss, like ow 
|| hope of immortality. There is the dread of dangei, 








balcony, and left the rest in a dark shade. It was all | the full view of Schaffhausen, while the prospect from || 444 this curiosity of hope, and the impressions of th 
stillness and repose here. As Christiana gazed around,! the Table Rock is like a glance into eternity. Well; resistible impetus by which we are borne forward, 
she saw something white in the dark end beyond her,| ave obliged to call up the force of our minds to keep) i pyake us feel that we, too, are gliding onward, 
and darting towards it, beheld the beautiful, brilliant)! us from recoiling with dread. But at the Cascata del) though sometimes as unconscious as the bubble, to the 
Virginia, cold and lifeless ; her clothes damp with the | Marmore, as this Italian waterfall is styled, the eye ‘gulf of eternity, into which the troubled waters of lile 
dew, and the night air blowing over her, Unwilling | rests upon the scene with a pleasing astonishment, in discharge themselves. An immortal and immutable 


to disturb the company, she ran to the hall and pro-|! which there is more of delight than terror, 


cured some water and vinegar, with which she bathed It is situated at a few miles distance from Terni, 


_ condition awaits us, though we sport with what seems 
‘to be the contingencies of existence. How often alt 


y sate ‘ 2. » > . r . > » | 7T > , »* } * ic Ty , ‘ ies) - . 7 t 
Virginia’s hands and temples, a long while, before |The country is beautifully romantic. The road lies) wo peckless of the star that might guide, and the chat 


she recovered. At last she revived, and raising her-| for the most part through fields of olive trees. 


self up, looked round and said, 


“Am J bere yet? Ah, when I found myself falling, 


At! 


pania, you are obliged to leave the carriage; and floating onward, with accelerated velocity, to the Jas 
after descending and crossing the Nera, and traver- 


that should direct us in our voyage, while we at 


leap of life. Itis the highest crime man can com 


{ hoped I should never rise again. I hope it is not)sing a garden, and beautiful line of trees, you ap-! mit aoainst reason and revelation, if he venture © 


sinful to say so, Christiana—but there is nothing I} proach the celebrated fall. 


ld, for ever ; Pas te in im Onl ell ri able } — 
m this world, forever and ever. For it is in vain—it! river to nearly double its ordinary size. 
s inyain! I cannot feign longer. Oh! my Father!” 


When I saw it, the melt. 
wish for now so much as that I could close my eyes) ing of the snow, and the Jate rains, had swollen the | c-—-.——-s= ee 


make that leap in the dark. 
_—- - == 





= Oe 


This outlet, Viriwe is not mere innocence, or abstaining — 
; « 9 ; e06 . . ' . ‘ 
for the Lake Velinus has been most happily chosen ;, harm, but itisexertion of our faculties in deing 2° 
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THE 'TRAVELLER. | 


VALLEY OF BOGOTA. 


Tye following beautiful description of the Valley of)! 


a y 





Bogota, is extracte d fram one of the numerous tracts, 


‘e. |it 
s the subject of the new and noisy Republic of Co- ! 


mma, published by Mr. Robinson, the interesting | ¢ 
und popular author of the inemoirs of Mexico. P 
«The next morning we proceeded on Our jaunt to 
he Salto; 
the course about W. by N. 
village, we came to the fertile and valuable Hacien- | 


’ 


Half a league from the « 


a hberal policy would pr xluce ere long 


— =—— 


=— 


Spanish poli ¥, we were at the same time cheered 


vith the future prospect which Colomtian laws and 
in thes bighly 


avoured country. which, rostead of be me ¢ ondemned, 


as hitherto, to remain inactive and useless, all thes 


veautiful valley and surrounding mountains will be 
ome the abode of civilized man, yielding subsisten: 
and felicity to three millions of inhabitants 

How different will be the future aspect of this val 


it is about two leagues from Suacha, and ley, when the hand of industry and science spreads its 


advantages over the soil; when horticulture embel 


ishes the country with modern improvements; and 


da. called Canoas, whose proprietor derives arevenue. when, in fact, the whole of this vast plain becomes 


from the culture of wheat and the pasturage of cattle, | ¢ 


of more than $20,000 annually ; but from the extent frees, and beautiful cottages ; 


livided into small farms, with orchards of choice fruit 


then, indeed, will the 


{ the property, and fertility of its soil, it could, by in-|) valley of Bogota become a spot af residence truly de- 


dustry and proper culture, be made to produce filteen) sirable, and possessing more advantages as regards its 


or twenty times more than its present revenue! As, soil and clime, than any other in Europe or America. 


we approached the foot of the mountains, we were 


From the summit before mentioned, we gradually 


enchanted with the beauty and native luxuriance of | descended about five hundred and seventy feet,through 
chis part of the great valley of Bogota; the river bear- | forests of majestic trees, clothed with deep green, and 


ing that name, wound around us through the plain, 


where every inch of ground bore decisive evidences 


in every direction of the compass ; the vivid and per- of exuberant vegetation—where every plantof the tem- 
petua! verdere of the scenery ; barley and wheat, in’ perate zone would flourish in a kindred soil, but ex- 


all their various stages of vegetation; flocks of sheep, 
cattle, and horses, browsing in rich pastures, or roving 


) 
on the declivities of the mountains, presented to all | 


cepting one or two small spots in rude culture ; all the 


rest of this beautiful mountain region was as silent as 
the sepulchre, save only now and then, a bird of beau- 


of usa rural scene, equally splendid and novel ; but |/tiful plumage caught our eyes in the thicket, or ou 


when we had reached the summit of the mountains, | 
ind in the scope of our vision embraced the greater | 
part of this delightful vale, the scene was magnificent, | 
realizing all that poets have sung of the celebrated | 
charms of Arcadia. We beheld spacious lakes, and), 
the river meandering below us; and, altogether, we, 


i 


enjoyed a view of this interesting plain and its adja-|) 


ears with its melodious notes, 

We reached a level spot, where we left our horses, 
and descended about one hundred and fifty feet. Here 
the Salto of Tecuendama burst on our view: a small 
river about forty yards wide rushed down between 
two mountains, until it approached the edge of a pre- 
cipice, where it precipitately discharged a column of 


_ 


nor mentioned in discourse, by an Englishman o1 


in American 


Will at be ce ntencded that this term has for many 
vears bee ised, and uttered even by los which have 
been long s e mouldered Will at be alleged that ut 


is therefore entitled to forbearance and respect Ik 
may be repled, that in such an argument there is no 
force, and that errors as well ancent as modern, 
wught not to be 


" 
lerated, It us asserted that * sleigh 


is a Word easily pronounce d In thes port of view, it 
has no great advantage over the proper term to which 
we shall hereafter advert. Other exceptionable phra- 
ses might have equally potent considerations advan- 
ced in their behalf 


Are we told that fashion is a tyrannical thing, and 
that to attempt to withstand its ipetus, is as much 
m vain as it would be to oppose a talling mountain ? 
This position, uf admitted to be correct, might prove 
more than we desire. [t would insist, that we should 
fall into current viees, and “ following a multitude to 
do evil.” In the condemnation of a principle of this 
kind, the feelings and convictions of common sense, 
Although 


there be lithe prospect of a successful issue, there us 


and the dictates of religion, are united, 


merit in endeavouring to prevent or remove an evil 
which threatens to increase, and to produce augmen- 
And the individual 
who resolutely strives to find a remedy for common 


ted inconvenience or mischief. 


mistakes, or to rectify prevailing errors, deserves at 
least not to be censured. 

Sled, the word which ought to be employed instead 
of what is called “sleigh,” is exactly applicable to the 
purpose, both as it respects its derivation, and its form 
and uses as authentically explained. The Dutch have 
_sledde, the Danes sled or slede, and in the Teutonick 


cent mountains, perhaps to greater advantage than || water, about twenty-five yards in width and ten in jor ancient German, it is schlitten. The word sled has 
rom any other position, at the same time inhaling an | diameter, into the great abyss below. This chasm of | 4 natural alliance with slide, which is derived from 
atmosphere as mild and salubrious as ever mortals) the mountains is what is usually called a Barranca : | the Saxon, and from the Dutch, slidden or slidjen. 
breathed. We had no thermometer with us, but we on both sides it was nearly perpendicular, consisting’ [he idea which is here conveyed, comports with that 
judged the temperature at about 68 or 70° of Fahren-| of layers of granite—its height was about one thou- | of the motion of a sled, as it glides along ; or quickly 
heit. The summit on which we enjoyed this pros- || sand to twelve hundred feet ; above this body of stone,’ and smoothly is carried in its course. 


pect was about five to six hundred feet above the val- | 
ley. Even the mountains which surround this charm- 
ing place exhibited a scenery entirely new to us ; they 
were clothed with down, or close herbage of perpe- 
tual green, and though many of them were elevated 
and romantic, yet they conveyed an idea of the sub- 
lime and beautiful, without any of the terror off 
mountain scenes. \ 
Within our view was a body of territory capable, | 
inder proper culture, of sustaining at least three mil- 
‘ions of the human species—a population nearly equal | 
to that of all the republic of Columbia at present. At} 
first view, this may appear an exaggerated statement | 
ut when we reflect that the valley of Bogota is about 
‘xty or seventy miles in length, and an average 
breadth of about twenty-eight miles, that the moun- 








the country on each side was crowned with large fo- 
rest-trees, gradually rising to an immense height, and 
presenting the most splendid forest-scene I ever be- 
held; at the spot where the water fell into the Bar- 
ranca, it was about six hundred feet, according to the 
measurement of Humboldt—but many of the natives 
of Bogota give to the fall a much greater descent ; but 
as Humboldt is in general accurate in his measure- 
ment of the various heights in America, and had the 
advantage of the best instruments, his account is much 
more to be relied on than the vague opinions. 

If this fine country offered no other inducement to 
the traveller, a visit to the plain of Bogota and the 
Salto of Tecuendama would afford him an ample re- 
muneration for all his fatigues and privations. 

The roar of the fall, the beauty, novelty, and subli- 





‘aims in every direction around this spacious vale, are 


mity of its appearance, the grandeur of the surround- 


! But of the form aud uses of the sled we are also ap- 


| prised : Johnson defines it, “ a carnage drawn without 
wheels,” and refersto Dryden. N. Bailey says, “ it 
| signifies alse a genteel carriage without wheels, used 
by the nobility and gentry in cold climates, to divert 
| themselves in Winter upon the snow.” These expla- 
! nations correspond to the structure of the sled, and 
the purposes to which, among others, it is by us ap- 
|plied. It is a contrivance for pleasure or utility, not 
|moving on wheels, but running or sliding over the 
| snow or ice. 
} From this account of the word sled, it evidently ap- 
| pears that it is a term which ought to be used instead 
‘of ** sleigh,” this being a corruption either in pro- 
_nunciation, or in language. And let me ask, is there 
| more beauty in what is called “ sleigh” than in sled 
|. as an expression ; or, is there more of agreeableness 


apable of culture to their summits, and in their ra-||ing scenery, and the tout ensemble of the country, in the sound of the former than of the latter ? Is not 
vines; that it is situated in a climate without a parallel | constitute a scene perfectly unique ; and TI can only | si¢g a short and expressive word ? Does it not awak- 
m the globe for benignity and salubrity ; that every add, thet I would not have been without the peculiar | oy, the congenial thought of sliding ? Is it not cal- 
plant and animal common to Europe would here find || delight which this great natural curiosity has afford-| .ujated to describe fitly the uses and purposes of that 


‘congenial soil and climate, we shall find that the, 
lea of its sustaining, in rural comfort, a population! 
of three millions of inhabitants, by no means extra-| 
*agant. In France and the south of Europe, we find | 
wore than three millions of people sustained by agri- 
ulture iu a much less space. Yet all this extensive, 


lain - —_— ° : | 
vain and fertile mountains are nearly in the same 


Ter . . * ‘ | 
Hain state as when first discovered by the Spaniards, | 


‘hd probably would have remained so many centu-| 
nes longer, had the former and pernicious policy of 


“pain, continugd to wither and blight all the great, 


vhysical blessings of these regions. 


While we indulged a sentiment of profound indig- 


»stion on beholding the gloomy and fatal effects of | by “ sleigh,” this word should never be countenanced | 





on me for all the metallic wealth of Colombia ; and I 
shall bear with me to the grave the deep and interest- 
\ing impression it has made on my mind.” 





_— 





— aE mame 


| ‘THE GRAMMARIAN. 





PHILOLOGICAL CRITIQUE. 

| Tuere are perhaps few persons aware, that the 
| word which is fashionably spelled “ sleigh,” and pro- 
‘nounced like slay, is not to be found in any good 
‘dictionary of the English language. And it ought 
‘candidly to be allowed, that if there be any legalized 
term, signifying the thing intended to be expressed 


sort of carriage which is employed in winter, when 
| wheels are impeded by snow, and often cannot move ? 
| Let “ sleigh,” then, which has been unnecessarily 
| coined, and is sounded like slay, be exploded ; and let 
the proper word sled be substituted. The polite and 
‘learned, and those who have taste, are in this case 
‘called on to take the lead, and set the example. 
Others will follow, and the consequence will be, that 
sled and not “ sleigh,” will be restored to the place 
which it has a right to occupy, and will appear in 








print, and be heard in conversation. INDAGATOR, 
. $a ——— 
} “ Base envy withers at another’s joy, 


“ And batesthat excellence it cannotreach.” 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 









































- oF oo ea . = . a : : a a 
TILE CEN SOR : as the broad splendour of the setting sun shone re- | passengers, came up so majestically, with the stream 
splendent on its onghty side. Gradually it caught the ers flying in the breeze, and music swe iling from their 
a are tull glow of fire, ll itshone hke some huge mountain crowds KS, that repeated huzzas, hailed their ay 
‘To lure this tassel gentle hack { burnished gold, peering far away into the swelling proach. I looked around upon the collected habs 
sky. gigantic and supreme. These trivial curcumstances, tants of New-York. Every cheek wore a glow of 
THE LITTLE GENIUS. it ts said, were related to the General, who answered pleacure—every eye was wide open, and sparkled 
ina pocular manner, that the kindness of the Amern- with delight—a barge now put off from one of the 
No. X4 ins extended even to thei eagles and skies. steam-boats, manned with about twelve sailors, aij 
(in Monday morning, long before the sun bad ‘dressed alike, the motion of whose oars were as regu. 
ss ths chanannenetee oh —? or weet risen to awaken slumbermg nature with his merry) lar as ifthe same power acted upon all. A tall mare 
As loud, andl to many tune Mat gaat tniles, the trample of the busy foot resounded through’) tial figure was observed to be seated in the stern, and 
— neh © nee lay te y 4 Conn mt. Such jo the streets, and the inhabitants awoke to talk ot La- the tremendous shout that broke from every lip and 
S never caw nevere favette Although Iwas aware of the warm excite-| heart, and was echoed and re-echoed from shore 
Own the Sunday mormug before last, having ac- ment his arrival produced, and might have known) shore, announced, that the Americans had recognised 


ywoplished the task of eating my breakfast, and feel- the shore would be thronged with freemen, impatient, one of the last heroes of the revolution. Now, too 


ig in a contemplative humour I put on my hat, and) to welcome a brother to the land he loved, I did not. did the cannon roar its loud notice, that his foot was 


walked forth to enjoy the bieezs Having almest juit my studies ull late in the morning, and I was on our shore ; and, amid the clamours of thousands of 
unconsciously rambled to my favourite promenade, | much disappointed to find myself unable to reach any thousands, the distinguished object of their enthusiasm 
the Battery, L observed many more persons than usual good situation whence | might see him land—vexed bowed frequently as he passed into Castle Garden, 
collected in groups in the shadows of the trees, and at my carelessness, | returned, discontented, to my} Here the repeated thunders of “ Lafayette” induced 
long the water side, all engaged in most earnest con- |) books, but had hardly sat my se If down in my « hair, him to walk into the centre of the fort, and, with his 


versation. Some English gentlemen, easily recog- | when my good-natured Litthe Genius stood smiling aged head uncovered, and bowing repeatedly, he re- 
nised by thew dress, were soberly communicating | before me.—* Ah, ha!” said he, with one of his mer- | ceived the acclamations of an audience more nume- 
the pleasure of thei ideas. I saw a number of Ame-, rest looks, winch soothed down every angry feeling!) rous and delighted than have ever trembled at the 
ricans speaking with the warmest enthusiasm upon a) of my soul, “what's all this murmuring about ?—have histrionic talent displayed by a Garrick, a Kemble, 
subject which TP could not understand, and tiree or | you already forgotten my lesson to you about petty, or a Cook. 


four knots of Frenchmen, with litte rimmed hats, vexations and small cares ?—why, look intothe mirror; The mirror changed, and he was riding through 
aed many with suuff-boxes in their hands, vocifera- | and see that you are not the only one disappointed to-| Broadway in his barouche. The dense multitude made 
ted, in one unceasing rattle, with gestures the most)iday.” | looked, and saw a certain captain of my| way for him as he passed, and cleared his path with 
vehement and expressive of joy. As I passed along | acquaintance, who had heard the news, and spent the | long and loud shouts. It seldom falls to our lot to be- 
Lheard parts of sentences, such as—*“ he will not come | preceding month in delight{ul anticipations of thisday,, hold a sight like this. ‘True, the landing of the kings 
up to-day,” and “ he must wait at Staten-Island till || sitting in a hotel at Poughkeepsie, in a most pitiable of Europe have formed subjects for the bribed pen 
to-morrow on account of the military”—a little boy | state of feverish anxiety, taking his hand out of his) to dwell upon with rapture, True, their corona- 
asked, “ father may I see him When he comes”-—and | breeches pocket to scratch bis head, and ceasing from ||tions, and other grand festivals, are as splendid and 
a sturdy fellow, witha grey head and a crutch, said— | that important occupation to put them in his breeches || gorgeous as their misgotten and misspent wealth can 
“ PH shake him by the hand in spite of the d—1.| pocket again. The mirror changed, and I saw a re-| make them, and the ignorant and the vulgar attracted 
From almost every lip IT caught some expression, | Volutionary soldier in the agonies of death, who would || by the glitter of their golden trappings, will shout as 
as—“ The vice-president—Staten-Island—General have given the world to have seen his companion in. they flash in the sunny rays, and throw their greasy 
Giecorge Washington—Colonel Platt—ship Caduus— arms. Mourn not, therefore,” continued the Little |! hats in the air, But this was something more than 
thirty-one days—battle of Yorktown— wounded in the | Genius, “ and you shall behold it at your ease.” splendid ; it took not its interest from the richness of 
leg —Colonel Willet—revolutionary hero—and cas | J looked again into the mirror, and the scene that. the pageant, though it was rich in the extreme; and 
tle of Olmutz.” A trembling hope sprang into my | burst upon my dazzled eye was indescribably grand. || the cannon, and the ships, and {the music—or bread 
bosom, that made the blood mount to my cheek, and ‘The battery, spacious and enlarged as it is, was lite ral- and cheese flung promiscuously among the scrambling 
my suspicion was confirmed, by a little French gen- | ly buried beneath a dense mass of human beings, ‘rabble drew not those thundering peals—but a warm 
Hleman’s address to another coming soberly towards |} whose beating breasts could scarcely restrain their and individual gratitude and love, felt and commt- 
him, as he cut a caper three feet from the ground, and | emotions, but gave way in frequent bursts of accla- nicated from heart to heart, aud echoed in acclama- 
exclaimed—* Le General Lafayette have arvived,! mation. Every tree was crowded, and almost borne | 0s from lip to lip, welcomed the aged form of that 
ha!”—with a second airy pigeon-wing, and a corres-| down by its living load. Every window of every house ere at and virtuous politician, whose best youthful 
ponding flourish of the hand. This accounted for) was thronged with the faces of the beautiful and the | blood had flowed in the cause of American liberty. 
the murmur of many voices, which now rose in one | §2y—an eager spectator was upon every surrounding | A change was in the glass—the rocking multitude 
continued buz from the increasing assemblage, and 1) fence and post, and scarcely a roof but afforded room | disappeared—Broadway and its lofty buildings were 
no longer wondered that so many delighted faces were |! for some grateful being to gaze and applaud. I feit f no longer to be seen, and a room in the City-Hall was 
smiling around me. Through the whole day the Bat- the excited emotion thrill through my system at the before me. I saw a young man at the door, on whose 
tery was crowded with persons, anxious to catch a | sight of a multitude so immense, and apparently end- |, arm hung a beautiful lady, both eager to gaze upon 
climpse of the General, or the ship which brought | less, I felt proud of America, that she so remembered | the hero of their country, hurrying to gain entrance, 
hin out, or the bay that bore the vessel in which he) her friends—I felt proud of human nature—that it so| that they might be introduced. A short, lusty, strong 
sailed. A day or two before, a large Eagle was ob- ‘triumphed in the virtue of its child. The concourse |!y-made little man, with a big pole, rudely disputed 
served wheeling majestically over the city, as if the |consisted not merely of the males of our city, but | their entrance, and had the insolence to push against 
thunder-bearer of Jove had left his proud station in | undreds of ladies with their sheltering parasols might] the lady’s form, and in answer to the gentleman’ste- 
high Olympus, to view the joyful meeting of a free-|| be observed in the crowd, waving their snow- white monstrance, with a horrid oath shoved them back, 
man with kindred spirits—of the preserver and the handkerchiefs in the air, like the noble ladies of times, during which five or six men walked leisurely in. 
preserved. cone by, cheering with their expressions of approbation ), | The young man spoke aloud that the fellow was it 
On the Sunday of his arrival at Staten-Island, du- the chivalric knights, who were willing to peri) life, or | sole nt and deserved chastisement, upon which the 
ring arefreshing rain, by which the dust was effectu- | limb, at a word from their ruby lips. As the long! | little man with the big pole, his face red with passion, 
ally laid for the pageant of the morrow, the merry ‘and loud clamour swelled the breezes that hovered answered with the polite expression, (and repeating 
sun broke from the fleecy clouds which floated around’ over the scene, with the sturdy shout of Lafayette, | his exeeration,) you are a liar. The fist was raised, 
him, till ! could almost believe the air was cooled by | trom the Stentorian Jungs of some revolutionary vete- ,, andthe blow would have been struck, but a kind hane 
an April shower. A poetical friend made his own ran, I could also distinguish the silken voice of restrained him, and the litthe man with the big pol’ 
vemarks on these smiles and tears of nature, and he |many a pretty girl, adding softness and sweetness to. swore himself away. 
did not fail to draw his own inference, from the ap- the sound. The General had at this time started “ You see,” said the Genius, “ how power may be 
pearance of two brilliant rainbows, as they spanned from the Island, and as the procession on the water) abused, and brutality go unpunished. You remetr 
the vast vault of heaven, forming an arch over the |came more distinctly in sight, it presented a spectacle, ber ‘ a dog in office,’—but turn again to an object 
silvery bay, nottoo splendid and beautiful for the most imposing and grand. ‘The Cadmus dressed off | more worthy of your attention.” He was standing '" 
triumphant entry of the “ noblest work of God.’ | eaily, with an hundred flags—the steam ship, her deck | the room, receiving the congratulations of the cit! 
Soon after, a large black cloud, which had long lifted || crowded, and sailors standing on yard above yard, | zens. Sometimes he took the hand of one of te 
.ts towering form, was observed to take a brighter hue, jand the different steam-boats bearing hundreds of | generation which had risen up since his departure: 
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THE NEW-YORK 


+ when some old soldier, who perhaps had fought’ tongue, and—whew—every other accomplishment) leads me the life of a dog. 
























































































She has bruised my spi- 


ier his command, grasped his hand, i was a feast which a lover's mad imagmation could conceive. rits, seratched my face, scalded my limbs, pulled 
ehold the meeting It seemed almost as if they And then his own unworthiness in the possession Of omy hair, and almost broken my heart OO, dear— 

. re-united bevond the grave. So many had been such excelling loveliness, was mentioned, and he dear me 
i vreissituces, and so completely had they vanished.» t inkly confessed he could not survive another mo “Why do vou endure this treatment All young 
Notwithstanding the warmest feelings of re spect ment without her. Then he was alls poure, all five ladies do not abuse their lovers so, and vou do wrong 
love towards Lafayette, I permitted myself to but now he approached me with measure d step, a ito indulge her in such mischnet let her go her ways, 
yuire whether he received not too mut h adulation. gloomy frown—his eyes were fixed upon the earth, and do vou turn your attention to some fair maiden 
Whether, meritorious as he was, it did not exceed his bis arins crossed upon his back, bis head leaning for- || more worthy of vour hand and heart. Plague on all 
stonte? ward, and his whole appearance a painter night have! such imconstant things, | say—they are not worthy 
The countenance of the Geos became overcloud- Studied for a representation of moving sorrow. TL jour thoughts, much less om sighs Let her go— 


is TE spoke, and his beautiful features were severe | Could not avoid remarking to mysett the change that) think no more about her. Go with me, and I will in 


» honest indignation, at the vices of mankind. * No,” time had wrought upon him. nce he was the way troduce you to some young ladies that will make your 


said he, with an eye that seemed to flash living lire st, happiest fellow in the whole circle of my ac- heart throb 


7” 
, my boy. 


It is the interest and policy as well as the delight of qQuaintance. Elegantly equipped with a white hat, Jemmy imterrupted me with, “ f can't,” and adeep 
your pation, to give tree scope to your feelings of || tashionable green coat with shining steel haiaien sigh succeeded. 
sratitude. Would to God you had a voice to reach stuiped pointed waistcoat, long, puckered, scolloped “ And why, pray ?” 
ihe ears of the allied sovereigns of Europe, and com- || pantaloons, from which the brightest polished boots! “1 am”—here Jemmy nearly choked, and paused 
pel them to acknowledge that republics are not al- gracefully introduced themselves to the notice of the |“ What?” anxiously inquired I. 


wavs ungrateful. Would to Ged you had a line of public, he moved, the delight of the women, the |  “ Married,” said he. 
innon, whose crashing thunders might be bellewed || envy of the men, and the admiration of all. But * Married! To whom 2” 
pow, oh heavens, what a contrast! | scarcely believ- |! 


back from the farthermost corners of this polluted) 


Another sigh—* To Emily.” 
A groan, the deepest, the longest, the most heart- 
ire nding | ever heard, followed this declaration; and 


‘Jemmy abruptly wheeled his course from me—the 
proach of political honesty. The diamond is not, Monument of astonishment firmly fixed to the spot, 1) most unh: appy man | ever saw. 


more difficult to discover, or more brilliant and beau-|| am fearful you would have applied to me the couplet | 
tiful when found. I would have the nation pay every, Of the poet, 
possible honour to the patriot, that the traitor, whether | 


earth, to show how freemen can welcome the authors ed it to be him, His dusty clothes, long beard, and 
of their freedom, I vy ould have the world shaken to disordered ruftle, made me doubt the reality ot what 
the very centre with the peals which greeted the ap-||1 beheld. Had you seen me, gentle reader, like a 


i I could not help smiling, when he was gone, and 
| acknowledging the truth of what my grandmother 


“And so the Prince of Denmark stared || had so frequently and so seriously told me—* That 


* When first his father's ghost appeared.’ 





he be abroad or at home, may mere effectually feel love satisfied, was indifference begun.” Geonet 
the difference between them. IT would have you dis- | As soon as I had in part recovered from my sur- | 

play, in the most ostentatious manner, your swe Ning| prise, 1 advanced tow wots him, and taking his hand, | DUELLING 

svatitude to the one, that the other may imagine your |! | gave utterance to my joy at this unexpected meetin | “ Grows with our growth and strengthens with our strength.” 
revenge. You will show to those malignant demons, |) in the following sentence : i Inan age of enlightened science, and in a country 
who have made the name of holiness a by-word anda! “ Why, Jun, my old triend, how de-do? I nave Ot) of free opmions and happy independenee, it is singu- 
burlesque in the land, as they go prowling about the | seen you for an age—but how you are altered.’ lar to see that the silly custom of duelling has not yet 
earth they disgrace, who are the objects of your ad- | “ Altered '—you may well say that. 1 am sick, ve-//1,..,, abolished. Every blustering bully, whose natu- 


. . . 1} == . 
miration, and how much you can admire, that they | TY Sick—and have known hitle else than affliction this |) depravity leads him to insult, wishes to kill his 
inay Conceive who are the objects of your detestation, Many and many along day, QO! 1 am weary of this) 


id. for J eed ie eileen man for being insulted. An innocent action or an 
> cordi » de . ' world, for 1 am a wretched, miserable, unfortunate | ; 
and how cordially they are detested. Let them see ° . . . | accidental remark, is followed by a torrent of abuse, 


: creature |” ; - 
how warmly you can love, and think how deeply you) . ‘and the hands of one of the parties must be steeped 


“Cay s pos ? 0 t when tas s 
can hate—and in truth, good master student, it doth: tp be possible : = I th - her F I saw | in blood, before their most important quarrel can be 
seem to me, that you want some display of feeling to, You, that you were on the eve of marriage,” (Jemmy Nsettled. It should receive the discountenance of eve- 

> had » . 
prove that you yet know what are your rights, and|/Sroaned,) “and that you promised yourself eterna at ry man and woman in the community. The chal- 
have not forgotten their value.” As he spoke, the happiness in a union with the lovely Emily’ '—Jemmy | lenger should be laughed at and caricatured—unless, 
; ne » ' > name mily fell fro 
heightened glow on his cheek passed away, the out-) | looked rao toad as the ih 1e of E .? het! . hell ll indee -d, he had acted from the honest indignation of 
re 2 i 3 } wiethe 
line only of his figure was visible, and before I could) my lips, and I could not avoid inquiring vether she || [insulted virtue, resenting that which must otherwise 
ask him the meaning of his last remark T found my-, YS dead 7 7 " go for ever unpunished. Yet there is no situation which 
‘elf alone, F. Jeminy oe rer cath ee vad rea Lean excuse the duellist, especially he who seeks to 
: : s despondency. 
|| conjectured the cause of his desponde + bring the dispute to so fatal a termination. Who can 
*“ Well, we must all die ; the tomb, alas! is the only | think of the many affectionate women who have 
1 renung pyr meithees ec bei are eo OeeUPY been bereaved—of the children that have been left 
it,” said I, penemiagniy - to console Bs ' " Age weeping and desolate—of the whole families that have 
. urs s becomes us. Your Emily, no! ; , 
Keen no preg a ‘ ae . ae been plunged in one moment from the pinnacle of 
} ww e angels ' — . : 

verse ty ear va 1 6 “te ‘happiness to the lowest abyss of grief—and not repro- 
_---- = ————— ‘ the ws: » } 
I wish she'was,” interrupted Jemmy. No, you bate the criminal and the crime? Who can look up- 
THE DISPUTE. are not acquainted with the cause of ny misery—you | ; 
“L ” ‘(eeenceenelrane seep ye 8 da he tomb of Hamilt d not wonder that this 

ove satisfied, is indifference begun. ,}on the tomb o amuiton, and n i 
|) cannot guess at it—that’s not the cause.” 

Te other day I had a very warm dispute with Ed- | 


| “i i h ‘crime has not already been washed off the catalogue 
“ nc ? red I—“have you} o¢ yi. atin Riiadee ; “seer 

vard,on the subject of marriage; be declared that) What then can it be?” inquired ave You) of vices, by the tears of a mourning nation ? 

‘ie single man was the happiest—that the hours of | 


| failed in your business, or is the consumption, like a} 
! veale , g slow! 1 steadil 
valed e y, gnawing slowly and steadily upon 
cuiltship were the most pleasant of any that succeed- |i © concealed enemy, g 5 ; An oe 
ed them, and that the husband was a different esi 


our constitution ?” 
from the lover. I did not like his opinion, and there-, “ No—no—no!” poe al 
fore sallied forth into the street, quite offended with “ Have — lost any dear relation or friend ? tion, than when he told the man, by whom he was in- 
him for entertaining, as I thought, such erroneous and | ” v0, no! . ey» | sulted, and who expected nothing less than “ muzzle 
‘aworthy sentiments, I had scarcely left him when) ‘w ell, what, sas the name of wonder, ails yous Io muzzle” —** To err is human, to forgive divine ; . 
{ met with my old acquaintance, Jemmy. “The worst of all afflictions—Emily, her whom Ute us make friends, and be at peace.” Or who 
7 may remember, Mr. Editor, that some time described so fervently that your young heart caught) cap forget the dignified and elegant remark of Sir 
» T sent you an account of an interview, in the the glow of affection for her—her whom I once so, | Walter Raleigh, when a young puppy spit in his face, 
Path, with this singular personage. He was in love) tenderly loved and doted on—that angel, as I called an. coolly applying his handkerchief to his face, he 
sien, and, of course, full of enthusiasm and anxiety. her, has become a very—devil !” ! said, “Young man! young man, if your blood could 
llow warm were then his praises of his mistress! How), I started with surprise, as he ¢ ave utterance to the | be wiped from my conscience as easily as your spittle 
he described the colour of her cheek ; the mildness of foregoing sentence, for I had never known any being, from my face, this moment should be your last.” 
her eve, the be sauty of her lip, the ivory polish of her) as the musicians say, “ so suddenly change his tune.” |) How noble was that defiance of public opinion when 
Heck, the majesty of her figure, the indescribable “She does nothing but storm, and scold, and fret, it went contrary to the willof God! How different 
Witchery of her manner, the thrilling music of her) from the rising to the setting of ihe sun; aad she) from the young thunder-and-lightning boobies of the 








ORIGINAL ES SAYS. 


2 ae 

“Still in the paths of virtue persevere, 

“ And not from past or present ills despair ; 
* For blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds, 
“And thougha tote, a sure reward succeeds.” 

















True greatness of mind displays itself in such points 
more than those of more dazzling nature—and Wash- 
‘ington, when he was bleeding in the battles of his 
country, Was not an object more worthy of admira- 
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present age Look crossways at them and may 
expect—*" a cup of coffee, and pistols for ty What 
eood does ut do them to tmsuil-—— atte 

ulted, why should they magnity them erin 7 ™ 
wradding murder to mesolence When “ ‘ 
takes the fleld— if he wishes really to kall bist 
merely because, perhaps, he has applied some Cat 
less ¢ pithet to lum, in @ fHromentl { jase tH 
fravse a hbollow-hearted desire to establish @ tiitsebaue 
prame from the lips of the thoughtless and uniceiin 
"The death-bed of such aman, who has perpetrat } This 
jesres, may be a hacknied theme, until at presents @ 
peeture not unfit for the eves of the voung bloous of 
nur city Could they but see the glance of such a 


man's eve, or hear the words from his lips, they would 
be inclined to reflect on the maguitude of their crime, 
and “ look before they venture.” 

Iwas sometime ago called upon by a friend, for 
the purpose of acting as second in an aftam of honour. 
He had been rudely insulted, and the insulter had 
challenged. In a moment of excitement he had ac- 
cepted the invitation, and found himself really reduc-! 
ed to the painful necessity of killing or being hill dd.) 
His antagonist’s pistol went off first, and the ball 
whizzed by his ear so near as to inflame the flesh ; and 
his own ball lodged in his enemy's arm. Thus was 
the life of a noble fellow endangered by means of a) 
rash and thoughtless being, whose punishinent was 
scarcely equal to his crime. The public opiuon, the 
sentiments of our females, and the legislative wuthor- | 
ty, should all be exercised to crush this monstrous and 


growing evil. CLINTON. | 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





Question V. By Professor Adrain, New-York. 


To investigate the inetlion ofa sunple pendulum, | versalion to other subjects. Now the General is 


iNereasing in length with an uniform velvety, | 
Solution to appear in No, 13. | 
' 





Question, by Miss Catharine Shiel. | 


A card from Caroline Magee, \ 


Once brought me to her evening tea ; 
Where many pretty ladies came, 

To sup and compliment the dame 
Her parlour, twenty-four feet square, 
Had, ‘bout its centre, all the fair, 
Who did a table quite surround, 

And form'd thereby a ring so round 
That we all sat, each two feet four, 
Just from the ceutre of the floor ; 

In two adjacent angles there, 

She lit unequal fires with care ; 
Whose calid powers were known to be 
Unlike to every one but me; 

And I alone felt equal heat, 

Hence, ladies fair, where was my seat’ 
Likewise, in numbers, please to show 
The fives’ true heats iv ratio. 





A man in England was observed, on a cold evening, 
sitting on a small bridge, with his naked feet in the 


stream. Being asked his reason for so singular a! 


measure, he replied that he was trying to take cold, 
that he might sing the better bass on the next Sunday. 


A gentleman who courted a lady by the name of 
Miss Lloyd, suddenly left her for one whose name 
was Take. After being married to her, he was ac- 


costed by an acquaintance with, “So T hear you are | 


narried to Miss Lloyd, hey?’ “Indeed,” answered 


yY 
e, “itis a Miss ‘Pake, L assure you, sir.” 


wo gentlemen, one named H vedcock and the other 
Putter, walking together, happened to see an owl: 
aysthe last, that bird is very much like a Woodcock. 


Youare very Wrong, says the other, for it is Fuller in 


e ‘J > _- P . 
the head, Fuller in the eyes, and Fuller all over 


i a 


— = —_ 


LAFAYETTE ANECDOTES. 


— 
When General Lafayette returned from bis 


View 
Vise 





to the Navy Yard last week, he repaired to the City 


laii to the tle NU’ whe comes lo revient 1 ‘ . . . 
Phe ned where be periid lle, fortune, and tame Hall. lany were flocking around nin, eager 1 
lia the Ht Ki bes age shall wherit greet the hero. Judge Van Ness said to him, * Ge 
The b urs his youth has wou for his came ‘ n 
tiail to the Hho shout millions of Vorces eral, vou must be much tatigued, = <>. Sir, $a 
Ponjoy the freextom secared by bis tos “4 = 
itail to the HERO a nation rejoices Lafavette, W ben I withess the prosperity of vour 
fy welcome its guest, return’d to ifs so! country, and receive so many testimonies of generoy. 
. feeling from my American (nends, | am too happy | 
Wien the illustrious visiter was intro ed int ” i> 
I i riou sifted as introduced into think of fatigue. 
Castle Garden, immediately after his landing, Ure; a — —-— 
‘ S ae re ,. y r . i , 
press to see lin Was immense A cenutleman took George Washington Liafaye tte having ordered a 


, > ~bye . } <e . » 
the following method to make the thronging multi- hat of the same mechanic who presented one to his 


tire stand back 


hrewdly expected that Latayette will be killed by 


> ; 
* Gentlemen,” said he, “ it os ustrious parent, was about paying for it, bat the 
money Was returned, with these words: “ All har 
Kindness. it Is Sut posed he cannot survive half an for the Lafayette family, Sir, Were paid for Sorty 


” 
years ago. 
hour, unless you give him more room to breathe. At!) J@7S 4 





Staten-Isiand, he came near being shaken to death, 
but, sume bew arrangement having been made, he | 


THE DRAMA. 


will here be smothered, for he is bow in a room twen- | . —S 





. “ . » « 5 go “ps,” 
ty feet wide, with about fifty persons. Those who He comes to tell us of the player 





—— . —_ —— 
CHATHAM GARDEN THEATRE, 
Friday, Aug. 20.—Shakspeare’s “ Richard the 
| Third,” BaWlet, and * Lover’s Quarrels.” Mr. Furs, 
mourous address had the effect of removing the mul- ! a performer above mediocrity, and whom we think, 
ttude one Sundred 9 nares See the gate, aus the Gene- ‘with one exception, (we allude to his inimitable 
tal shortly afer issued trom the porch, amid the MOSt!) 4 vuecheek, in the Twelfth Night,) has not been fell 

ol ee c | citious in his selection of characters during his pre- 

Wiule General Latayette was on his passage with, sent engagement, undertook the personation of Glos 
Captain Allyn, he appeared anxious to learn every) ter this evening. Mr. F. is a chaste and correc 
interesting fact respecting the condition of this coun-| reader, and were it not for a want of point, which we 
try. He observed, that his fortune was moderate,|, have before complained of, connected with certais 
and that it would be desirable to engage lodgings in} physical disabilities, would have given a respectable 
some respectable situation where he could see tis old | delineation of the traits which distinguish the crook 
friends without too much expense. Captain Allyn, |ed back tyrant. At the expiration of the third aet 


knowing the feelings of his countrymen, but not!) however, he sunk under the fatigues of so strong ap 








wish bin to linger an hour, will please to stand back, 


as some of the ladies would like to see him alive, and 


several fiends wish to bein atthe death.” "This bu- 


aiinaung cheers, 


choosing to raise too much expectation, avoided be-|| exercise of bodily power, and Mr. WaLtack, who 


‘ing very explicit on these points, and turned the con-|| Was, fortunately, present, finished the character 
| Though unprepared, he appeared at home, discover. 
among us, we hope he may obtain every satisfactory | ed no embarrassment, and made the dying scene on 
| tatormsation respecting the expenses of living, to the|| of the most impressive we have been accustomed b 
‘patriot and hero who staked his fortune and life in| 5€¢- The fight between him and Richard Was Spi 
jour cause, at the darkest period of American history, || tited, and drew forth well-merited approbation. Mr 
land to whom our country is so imuch indebted for its|| WaLsTeIn deserves credit for the expression which 
she gave to the curse upon Gloster’s fortunes, aller 
; her knowledge of his murder of the two youthful 
_ The following is a remarkable instance of good) pyinces. Mrs. Exrwistie, in the Queen, particu 
‘memory :—During the thousands who were pressing | |arly where she parted with her sons, by Richard’ 
on every side to get a view of the venerable Lafay-|) command, wrung our hearts with pity, and inspired 
elle, was an old man simply dressed, who, with eager- | ug with additional hatred towards that ambitious ani 
ness, seized the General's hand. He said, “ So, La-|| revengeful prince. Mrs. Henry’s Lady Anne wa 
fayette, you do not recollect any thing of me,||jike most of the ladies who assume the same, tam 
though I remember you well. We were both wound-|/ and imbecile. 
ed in the battle of Brandywine, and I have not seen|| Saturday, 20.—Dimond’s “ Adrian and Orilla, 
you since.” He was proceeding to tell his name.|/and “The Irishman in London.” Dimond has me 
| The General stopped him; surveyed him attentively || naged very ingeniously to keep expectation alive, ii 
i} for a moment, and said, “ You are sergeant Van Bus-|| the play before us; there is not a character in it with 
kirk.” “ Yes,” said the man, “ My name is Van//out interest, from the great prince Altenberg dows 
|, Buskirk, and I was a sergeant there.” to the beardless Lothair ; each forms some necesst) 
‘ o aaseitiiaienet ail link to the general chain. Mr. Hugues was ve} 
properly selected as the representative of the Prinee 
his courtly appearance and genteel suavity of mat 
ners were well calculated to inspire Orilla with re 
spect, though love was not to be expected betwee? 
two persons of such different ages. The only fav! 
this gentleman possesses is a want of energy 


| present prosperity. 


|| Atmong the omens auspicious of the arrival of the 
jrevered Lafayette was that of a rainbow formed sub- 
| sequent to the shower of Sunday, the base of which 
rested on Fort Latayette,and enveloped it in a brilliant 
efluigence. The General was at the moment on the) 
piazza of the Vice President’s house, and this singu-| 


lar coincidence being remarked to him, he observed, | 
op , f ; _ || Srone’s Count was not sufficiently courtly foram 
|“ Phis day has been full of happy omens to me, in ar- “ 


| 
, who had been the associate of lords and princes f0 
nving among those who have treated me with so|| . , om 
” | twenty years, and who is described as all-acco™ 
much anmerited kindness. ba , Der 
ae | plished, and adorned with the graces. We saw Vt 
, e hey F- : 1, 
Ihe Vice-President introduced several gentlemen! jn Adrian, several years ago, to Mrs. Durr’s Orille 
to the General, and among them was Mr. Noah, of || and we regret that we cannot compliment him of 
| the National Advocate—the latter as follows: “ This || any improvement in the present instance, nor ea? Ww 
} . 7 , . ; ; i 4 ha! 
is Mr. Noah, the Prince Regent of New-York.” The) praise Mrs. Wanine’s Orilla, after having see? Mh 
General understood the quiz, and laughed heartily— of Mrs. D. when life was in the spring. The ag 
the modest Major was rather dashed, but it passed off dame Clermont of Mrs, Durr was what we Jookee 
: : ee es 
very well, for Neah considers himself one of the) for—a proud and insulated matron, brooding °° 
| General’s children Jthe blighted hopes of unsuspecting youth, and stv 
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“yr > os ‘ " 
¢ the recollections of lost virtue, dwelling at times Thursday, 26.—“ Tom and Jerry,” | first time,) and 


- th fondness on the man who had so deeply injured “ Modern Ant jwes,” for the benefit of Mr Fins 
er, and again aroused to madness when she reflect. The house was filled to suffocat mm, and, from ft cast 
ed on the ruin he had made. The scene where she of the piece, much extravaganza, fun, trolic, tast ’ 


sclosed herself to the prince asa suitor for the life’) and dash, was anti rT ated Bannerr's Cornthia 


f her reputed son, was chilling—it was grand. Mrs.) was the best we have ever seen. The part of Jerr 
Hesar's Page was tar from being the best we have) was tolerably well sustained by Wattack; he, how 
There appeared to be some difficulty between) ever, fre juently lost sight of the character Jerry 
but Wat 
nt too often renders itself obnoxious to criticism. | Lack sometimes polished him too bhighly—parti las 
—* The Road to Ruin,” and farce of ly in the ball-room scene, where he proved to be as 


Mrs. Burke's re-appearance. We 


een 


Doerr al ii the orchestra, in the farce; this deport- Hawthorn should be a raw country lad: 


gery 
The P vaheek.” good a dancer as was present. 
egret that circuinstances interfered which prevented | should know nothing about cotillons—a number of 


This was wrong—le 
ur attendance. similar defects we noticed ; 
Tuesday, 24.—* Romeo and Juliet 

f “Catharine and Petruchio,” for the benefit of Mr.) made a good Bob Logic, but he never should sing in 
and Mrs. Durr. We were apprehensive that the re-) public. Jemmy Green was one of Simpson's bap- 
om representation of this tragedy would be preju- | piest attempts—he did it to the life. F. Derane 
ial to the interests of the worthy candidates who! made an excellent clown, and his brother a good hat 
ppealed to the generosity of the public this eve- ‘lequin; their dance 
ning, but were pleased to find that good taste, though | pjause, 
divested of novelty, does not fail to call forth the 
remembrance of its admirers. Were we to follow 
Mrs. Dore through her representation of Juliet, and 
point out all the beauties which met the eye and ear, 


but as we detest the piece, 


was novel, and gained them ap- 


old expression,) were so-so. 
well, particularly Mrs. Warine. The horse scene | 
caused much sport—but, asa learned editor once beau- | 


tifully expressed himself, when remarking upon a cer-_ 
we should extend our theatrical department beyond | pain performer, the animal was “too fat.” There 


its intended limits, It was certainly one of the most | were a number of scenes entirely cul out—the songs | 
tender and faseinating performances yet seen on this | were nearly all omitted—and, upon the whole, Tom | 

; “ge , 4 ’ . ; = | 
tage, and well might we here apply Milton’s deserip- | ayq Jerry was not as well represented as we have seen 


ion, Without detracting from the loveliness of our) i¢ a¢ the Park. Look to it, Mr.Manager. ‘fhe farce 
mother Eve—that 


“ Girace was in all her steps—heaven in her eye, 
‘ Aud in every gesture dignity and love.” 


Whether we listened to her syren tones, or gazed on | 
» ot ’ 

the ingenuousness of her deportment, her pure and eeges would say, “ they shouted.’ 

unsuspecting simplicity, all was transport. But the! 


|| was properly performed. 
| was called for, and he accordingly appeared. 





»” and the farce | we will not waste our time in criticism. Mr. Finn | 


i| 
. ‘ to pursuits more congemial to bis abilities, and rest 
After the curtain fell, Finn | 
He re- | 
| peated the “ old story,” and then, as our friend Bar- || . 

i The first number of a new paper, entitled 


fling, we hope it will be settled There are some 
{ them who are all dav absent from thei homes 
now would it not be proper to eave the money woth 
it would, at least, save 


thee tamule shoe-icathe 


We are again compelied to rem nd some of our dis 
tant j trons that thew payments, in Many instances 
anticipated, They 


surei¥ mnust be aware of the necessity of dischareins 


ive not heen as prompt as we 


the petty upount due us for the Mraron 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ova old friend and favourite, Eounrnrt, shall hav 
1 place as soon as convement 
The next number will conclude the interesting tale 
of * Virginia St. Victor,” 
ter will furnish us with another story to fll the space 
allotted for Original Moral ‘Tales, for never have we 


and we hope the same wri 


published any composition which has been more uni 


i versally admired, 


If Emity would permit us to address a private let 
} t 


z ter to her, we would esteem it an obligation. 
The rest of the male performers, (to use an | & 


The ladies all did very | 


The dark side of the dark question is rather too 
dark for our purpose; but in order that the reader 
imay form some estimate of its excellence, we quote 
ithe first couplet: 

* How dark and gloomy is the mitnig bt air, 

“Ths like the dark side of the darkest bear 

“ That now infests the woods and brambles western, 

“ But hold —I've got the dark side of the dark question.” 


Now, what ail this means, the port, no doubt, 
could inform us, but he had better direct bis attention 


convinced that the sublime art of poetry cannot be 
acquired by those for whom nature has done nothing. 

“The 
Globe, or Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, 
/Arts, and Sciences,” published every Saturday, in 





ith hig 7 oe » sw ! ° . . . | . . 
transition which followed after the news of Romeo's) «pe public is respectfully informed that the The- | Philadelphia, at four dollars per annam, has been re- 
banishment, evinced the superiority of her genius— | i+ will open for the season on Monday, August 30, |\ ceived, and we recommend it to the patronage of our 


here, indeed, was a daring picture of what might be 1824, witha favourite Comedy, and other entertain- | fellow. citizens, as a work of real merit, and trust the 
imagined would be the distraction of a young girl, | nents 


high in birth and education, but a few hours married, || 


and doting upon the object of her affections even | 


| rior has been re-painted and embellished, A new 
Drop Scene, by Mr. Evers, representing the Park and | 


During the vacation, the whole of the inte- r may not go unrewarded. 


tv idolatry —to be separated at this juncture, would | 
vaturally arouse the lion in the breast of the most) 
‘imid. And here we take leave of the subject, pre- \ 


} City Hall, has been likewise added, and every exer- 
tion made to render the establishment worthy the pa- 
y P 
tronage of the public. Several new performers, of 
suming those who were present to witness her per- || 
, : : established reputation, have been engaged, and due 
lurmance, stand in no need of any hints from us to |! 
| hotice will be given of their first appearance. Much 
remind them of the effeet which this lady imparted }) 
novelty is in preparation, and the grand romantic me- 
to the remainder of the character. Durr read Ro- . 
\lo-drama of The Cataract of the Ganges, which has 
meo well, and gave some occasional good touches, || 
|| been performed 150 nights during the last season, in 
but failed in the lover—the character does not suit) 
i the Drury Lane Theatre, London, and which, during | 
him. The fight between Romeo and Tibalt was! 
the recess, has been getting up in a most superb and | 
intolerable—schoolboys would have done it better. | 9” 
M extensive style, will be shortly produced. 
rs. Waster, who justly prides herself on the| 
Nurse, overdid the matter, particularly on discover-| 
hy . 4 y ||to breathe of monopoly. “The Theatre will open,” 
ing the supposed death of Juliet; she reminded us!) "What Theatre 2—-Why, the Park T' f 
of “the howlings at an Irish wake, rather than the grief | param ‘ BORIS F pe _ + 2 * ap tinbe aounte 
f an affectionate nurse. Barner is justly ranked | pep r wep anticipate rps rmlpe lege ke om take 
among the first of Mercutioe—we cannot conce ‘ive |! city—the above notice would infer that there was but) 
| ory -= > 
id thing more delectable. Du Fr, in the faree, like |° one, which is “ The + nag , it is very modest, te 
predecessors, w was boisterous enough, in all eon- || **Y ane least of i aa - any pally: sae 
ience, in Petruchio, and he was admirably second- | | shalt be called the “ Park Theatre;” and you have| 
od hy Mrs. Wanna, in Catharine. The farce went | no more right to the patronage of the New-York | 
Mf in high glee. ) Public, than has Mr. Barrere, who comes from the 
Wednesday, § 29.—The comedy of the “ Soldier's land of Lafayette, “though by your advertisement 
| s 
Uaughter,” and the farce of “ Age To-morrow.” Mrs, || YOU seem to say so.” 
lucugs ap a seapmengneeme amen 
‘HES appeared, this evening, in the Widaw C heer- (em - “Kk 
_ ° 
‘, and although we have been accustomed to give | New= ¥ovk Sit vor, 
is. Extwisree the palm, in this character, Mrs. H.| | AND LADLES’ I, IT ERARY GAZETTE. 
souated this lively widow to perfection. She is an! ————— - 


i| 
tress much wanted on these boards. ‘To see § Simp- | TO OUR PATRONS. 
ons T timothy Quaint is a complete antidote to me-|| The few subscribers who have not yet discharged | 
| 


















‘icholy—we advise all hypochondriacs to try the re- | our claims against them, will confer an obligation by 

The east, same as before, and of course elici- doing so in the course of the ensuing week, as their 
’s Baron Wel- | non-compliance with the terms of publication reduces 
The collector will call 


on them in a few days, and as the amount is so yery| 
' 


! 
Ul. 


“4 Horoom for further remarks. Finn 


Nurst, in the after-piece, and 


Simpson’s Molkus,' us to many inconveniences, 
cle comic. 





Now this notice is very well, save the spirit it secms | 


On Monday next, we are informed, will be com- 

j mronee ed the publication of the “ Daamaric Ouser 
| veR,” a work to be devoted exe lusively to the Dia- 
ma. Itis tobe published daily, and will contain, Ist. 
Bills of the plays to be performed at each of the Thea- 
tres on the nights of publication ; 2d. A notice of the 
jmerits of the plays; 3d. A criticism upon the prece- 
ding evening’s performances, It is to be sold at two 
Jor three respectable bookstores, and at the doors ot 
| the Theatres, at six cents each number. We think 
this will prove a valuable acquisition to the dramatic 
j world. In European cities such publications have 

been found to answei he Most sanguine expectations 

of their projectors. Most visitors of the Theatres 
would be pleased to have, on the nights of perform- 
ance, a short analysis of the plays to be represented, 
and a criticism upon the actors in the preceding even 
\ing’s entertainments, torefer to during the interval be- 
}tween the acts. The Dramatic Observer is to be edi- 
ited by two gentlemen whose talents we think will in 
lisure its success, 


The Advocate of the 1th i instant, contains a com 
|| munication from a mariner, stating it to be his deter- 

mination to attempt, next spring, a passage across the 
| great Western Ocean alone, ina little vessel only thir - 
ty feet along. He will start from New-York to Lon- 
don. We shall hereafter lay before our readers the 


object of his voyage. 














! 

=| 

| A gentleman, walking with a lady, made a mis-step 
and fell. ‘The lady, feeling for his situation, assisted 
him in recovering his feet, observing that she was 
| sorry for his faux pas. ‘To this the gallant angrily 
|replied—* What is that you say, madam, about um) 
Sore paws?” —and immediately made his exit in « 
rage. 
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Tis the voice of the m re mae iealy ai 


The WGWililvernuess. 


Oise every side, far ast eve could see, 
Iwas one wile, wild expanse of living gre 
Padmwg i distance, Ul it sec med to be 
Lost io a wuld blue shy * desce mioag sheen 
Bheve nouth as waveless ocean, and there secn 
fo rise in gentle undulations ; all 
Was motionless and sull as nought had been 
Io break the listening silence, save the call 


Of gently murmuring wood to distant water tall 


Par in the west, a ridge of mist which shone, 
Lit by the sun's fresh beams, a wave of hire, 
Told where the winding Genesee rolled on, | 
Through valesas lovely as did erst mspire 
Liy bards, proud Greece, or, ngland, wake thy lyre, 
Thro’ vales then wild, where now the clustering vine || 
Mantles the elm, the home of woodland quire, 
Beneath whose umbrage countless Mocks recline, | 
its waters dark, to mix, Ontario, with thine 


And northward far, thy sheeted lake serene 
Shone Like a purple cloud, which oft doth lie 
Calmly, and mild as hope’s unaiter'd mien, 
When the dim landscape fades in distant sky \ 
Oh ‘tis a@ sight to win a seraph’s eye! 
And LI have loved its deep tranquility, i} 
Have gazed upon it, till a gentle sigh 
Of happiness stole forth, and peacefully 
My softened spirit sunk in sweet serenity. 


And didst thou place it there, great God, to show 
An image of celestial loveliness ? 
To mock the strife and mad turmoil, which throw 
A blight around us, and each joy oppress 
Hlow beautiful! Oh it hath power to bless i 
e . . '] 
The strife-worn bosom witha throb of heaven, } 
Bid soothing thoughts upon its musing press, 
Distant, revenge and hate afar be driven, 
And every foe forgot, and every wrong forgiven, JovatTuan | 
Lines, 
~~ to have been written 7 a young man on his passage down | 
the North River, to the State Prison, in New-York, where he was | 











condemned to be immured for life. 


Ye rocks and ye mountains | hasten from you: 

No more shall my eyes with your beauties be bless‘d,; 
No more shall ye soothe my sad bosom to rest! 

Ye birds; who so sweetly, on each verdant spray, 
Now twitter your loves and your sorrows away ; 

Ah! what would I give in your pleasures to share, 
To stray where I please, and to breath the fresh air! 
Ye fishes, so nimble, that sport in the sireaim, 

Reviv'd by the warmth of the sun's cheering beam, 
No more shall] witness your skill in the wave, 
Debarv'd from all freedom on this side the grave ! 
No more shall I taste the pure breezes of morn, 

Nor view the soft shadows steal over the lawn; 

Nor sun, moon, nor stars, shall again bless my sight, 
But the gloom of a prison, a cold winter's night ! 
Roll on, noble river, in grandeur and pride ; 
Waft the stores of my country on every side; 
Bring thy full share of wealth from the wide-spreading sca, | 
Though comfort and hope must be strangers to me. | 
Oh! horror! my misery never can cease ; 

Nor my bosom again know the solace of peace ! 

By the scorpions of justice now scourged from mankind, 

I leave neither friendship nor pity behind ; 

With the goadings of guilt, in the depth of despair, 

What words can the height of my anguish declare 

The laws of my country have fix'd my sad doom, 


| 

Adieu, ye green trees, ye soft meadows adieu ; 
| 

| 


lo be buried alive—a dark dungeon my tomb! 

What is life without liberty ? oft have I said ; 
It sweetens pale poverty’s pittance of bread 
But these chains, and a prison, extort a deep sigh, 
My heart sinks within me, I languish to die. 
Farewell, all my friends, now unwilling to own 

That such a vile outeast you ever have known ; 

Oh | the pangs that are felt by my children and wife! 
Oh! pity and pardon a prisoner for life! 
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“Love and Doudt. Song. 
45 SUNG AT THE CHATHAM GARDENS THEATRE ls there a cheek, hath never sm) : 
BY MR. WILLIAMSON, Nor own d the el ft ourtl a 
vent Mary tu her bower steals, I cet oe ae eee _ 
he saddest spot of earth 
When stars thew watch are keepin F > Sa ee sen 
. oi urths onteut a } i silail 
But who can tell what Mary feels = cont ‘as ' ' . “6 
When thinking of the 4 t 
While o'er her sorrows weeping \ , 
arms Like t lau Subl-veca i 
‘ ung bLdward does not meet her there ‘ - ams tbs Cancing cae ae - 
, jo uew-lormd sca 
Her hopes are gone and blighted caleaees . ' ” : 
lo some more rich and happy tau And mirth is Jey und y =O sweet, 
His vows of love are plignted Dhrills pleasantly tue heart, - 
As when the lips of love repeat— 
A stvanger, mask'd, amid the night, po ae cove epee 
“ We never more shall part 
Observed the drooping tairy ; - 
? i When o'er the mirror of the face, = 
Soon he approach d her—at the sight i} ‘ 
Fear fill'd the breast of Mary Phat roguish smile plays light— 
ee ‘ , ’ i Lhe heart bath found a resting-place 
“ Nay lady, tremble not,” he spoke, 1} , 
: i} And all within is bright 
“ T've heard thy sad complaining, \ 
“ And thou must wear the bridal yoke But when that smile flits round a tear 
“ Thy Edward's vows disdaiming 1 Which fell from pity’s eye, 
; ‘ i} The mix'd emotion’s doubly dear— 
“ What, marry thee ~her fears grew wild, , ; Nr! 
Seri i} A smile—-a tear—a sigh 
And gloomy doubts hung o'er her— i 
. 7 : : H Oh then the bosoin doth reveal 
The stranger dropp'd his mask, and smil’d— } : 
a P | No portion of this earth— 
‘Twas Edward stood before her. aay y . 
= That heart for others best can feel, 
They rush'd into each other's arms, } : ; 2 
: Which pity shares with mirth SiGms 
And Hymen’s chains soon bound them; 
. ¢ A 
Now love and doubt no more alarms, : 
For peace is strew'd around them. GEORGE. | Soliloquy. : 
—— || It must be so—Milton thou reasonest well, ” 
To ga ary || Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, ‘ 7 
° vee P is w 
“ || ‘This longing after something unpossess’d ? 
Oh, baste my muse to twine a wreath ( Se x ; sle 
aie ; Jv whence this secret dread, this inward horror 
} muirer than thou hast ever wove, Of | ‘ q }? Wi " k tl l gle 
I 0 tt be form d - fancy '. breath } 4 aying uhespoused : iy SsOTIDKS i@ Suu : 
? 1 beth'd le 2 bs of ‘af sai a || Back on itself, and startles at virginity ? th 
% ‘ars i ) " t aie : ‘ . . . ° ' 
a * Min, } lis instinct—faithful instinct stirs within us— (| 
Bring all the bright and blooming flowers wy. ; : 
dp : |, ‘Dis nature’s self that poiuts out an alliance, de: 
Which taste and genius will select— (| 2 
: e : | And intimates a husband to the sex. Iy 
Gio search the Graces’ hallow'd bowers, i : 7 
nad ies a rear he deck’d Marriage !—thou pleasing and yet anxious thought, vei 
nd let the wreath with care be dec i « ‘ 
We Serre, , | Through what new scenes and changes must we pass can] 
Let the meek violet be there, ‘ae ‘ . 
: : || The unchanging state in prospect lies before me, cet 
Sweet emblem of retiring worth ; | . 5 
; ; i} But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it ; 
The lovely snow-drop, pure and fair, { ; Sago hot 
That} t Does ine 6 im | Here willl hold. If nature prompts the wish, of 
at DoOwWS IS spoticss hea 0 earth. : : \ 
And » tow i sti ; , ; (And that she does is plain from ail her works,) ae 
ing the sensitive, whose lower : 
ae Se ‘y oe \ Our duty and our interest bids indulge it, ; 
Shrinks, trembling, from the slightest breath . , ; ) 
Shrinks, trembting, f the slightest breath, For the great end of nature's laws is bliss ; “ 
. . ; > s 
Emblem of tender hearts, which power | But yet—in wedlock woman must obey hu 
But by approaching dooms to death. | = u ‘aking ; ine 
; : : i? || I'm weary of these doubts—ihe priest sball end ‘em- 
Bring every bud that's sweet and fair, i ow» | 
. : Nor rashly do I venture loss and gain, 
But bring me not the cypress leaf ; ) 
t Bondage and pleasure meet my thoughts at once— Wi 
Its dark shade may not mingle there, ' ; 
: ; | I wed—my liberty is gone for ever— lat 
For I have had enough of grief. , : hl | 
M Vil twi d ; But happiness from time itself secured; 
ary wine around my lyre } — , 
. ma Re ie as ¢ ; — Love first shall recompense my loss of freedom, hin 
iis chaplet, while I sing for thee ; 
oe hpeaae Linea And when my charms shall fade away, my eyes 
Its charms may gayer thoughts inspire, 7 ; ' : 
To suit th soul of careless glee Themselves grow dim—my Stature bend with years, op 
o sui ‘4 88 glec. a : “33 : 
: je : 6 | Then virtuous friendship shall succeed to love, tar 
I will not tell of bleeding hearts, | “ ia Os , , ' 
OF brok inion ak a |, ‘Then pleas’d I'll scorn infirmities and death, sp 
roken vows and ceaseless tears i} ‘ae ° 
H t Ww tal: : ¢ ace. 
I will not tell of “ sorrow’s darts,” | Renee's hamartal in 9 Shel rece 
, y! = Pe ed pore changing years. To Love should Beauty not submit, = 
> a V > ‘Ss £ . . . . 
"OF decline areah, of fancy chili’ | a Sor te BEY 2 ES ha 
Mf feelings crush’d, ‘ ancy chil i] Love has a dart, if Beauty fights, . 
I will not tell of hopes elate, And wings, if Beauty flies HV 
~ = > ’ « 3 ° 
That once my joyous bosom fill'd. tiie li 
Vl sing * haga sp sine sacred nee My heart still hovering round about you on 
Of truth’s “y "8 . Fare? wap - I shought I could not live wituour you ; 
But not a word of —* youns ¢ te il Now we have been two months asunder, ed 
For thou wilt learn it all too soon ! ! How I liv’d witn you—is the wonder ! of 
I'l sing of youth’s bright halcyon morn, lj aoe b 
: pele a . 
Of mirth’s gay smile, of music's power— To a Mouse, says a Miser, “my dear Mr. Mouse, hic 
And thou, too soon, wilt find the thorn 1 66 Pray what may you please now to want in my house : 
: "8 : s : 7 9) 
hat lurks beneath the fairest flower Says the Mouse, “ Mr. Miser, pray keep yourself quiet. a 
. Dead - tees Setines : — me 
I'll sing of years of cloudless bliss, “You are safe in your person, your parse, and your dit’ 
Of constant friends, who never vary— « A lodging I want, which een you may afiord, 
Imagine I have sung all this, | ** But none would come here to beg, borrow, or board 2 Or 
And take my heart's best wishes, Mary. [siDORA. || qemeememmees ee —— ot 
— | PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, ri 
Sarcasm. \at D. FANSHAW'S BOOKSTORE AND PRINTING OFFICE, €° 
Wessen nae tence, inane may es; | NER OF BROADWAY AND MURRAY-STREET, sal 
ol oks, in which we may espy  naaie = ’ . 
ean ve 8 i RY GEORGE P. MORRIS. . 
Some blotted lines, and sometimes lines awry, cat eT ea , be ad 
And though, perhaps, some strait ones iniervenc || ‘To whom all communications (post paid) must b¢ | 
4 ee tee: Sree ee ee dressed. TERMS—rour vontans rex annum: city 58 li 
In all of them errata may be seen : | scribere to pay quarterly, and those at a distance, _ ela 
If it be so, | wish that my wife were | yearly, in advance. No subscription received for 9 © {|} 
An almanac, te change her every year. || term than one year. 


